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THE ALDINE. 



MAY-BRIDAL. 

Sunshine ! shed your fairest light, 
Slanting sunbeams, golden bright; 
Roses ! give your rarest bloom 
And most exquisite perfume, 
For I win my bride to-day, 
In this balmy month of May. 

Snow-white roses ! wreathe her hair, 
Droop above her forehead fair ; 
Fill the vases, let their bloom 
Drive away all thought of gloom ; 
In the pathway let them lie 
When my darling passeth by. 

Queen of all the flowers is she, 
In her spotless purity. 
Bells ! ring out your merry chime, 
With soft music keeping time,— 
Cloudless are the skies and clear, 
On this day of all the year. 

Warble, birds ! your choicest lay. 
Ushering in the happy day. 
Dewdrops ! sparkle like the gems 
Gracing royal diadems. 
Never gem in casket lay, 
Like the pearl I wear to-day. 

— Mrs. C. L. Sliacklock. 



[Concluded from last number.] 
THE FALL OF' RICHMOND. 

A VIRGINIA GIRL'S EXPERIENCE. 

On reaching, with ray little band, my sister's de- 
serted house, I found the walls hot to the touch 
from the close proximity of the fire, and haste was 
imperative; so, seizing two hams, I placed one upon 
the shoulder of each of my two youngest assistants, 
then spread a table-cloth on the floor, into which I 
threw pell-mell, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, dried ap- 
ples, black-eyed peas, infants' clothing, shoes, etc., 
etc., which,: as it may be supposed, presented a most 
ludicrous medley on being reopened. This I tied 
together at,the corners and put on the head of " No. 
3." Dipping into barrels, I filled a pillow-case with 
the contents of two of them, which afterward proved 
to be equal parts of corn-meal and flour. This I 
handed with a jug of molasses to No. 4. Taking a 
sheet, I filled it with bed and table linen and clothing 
of all descriptions. This huge bundle I threw on my 
own back, and held on to with one hand while with 
the other I helped No. 5 to drag along a tin can 
about three feet high and one in diameter, which 
contained some lard, to which I had added a ham or 
two, several bars of soap, etc., etc. 

Thus loaded, the cavalcade issued forth. Though 
fully impressed with the awfulness of the occasion, 
and the solemnity of the fact that I was making a 
desperate effort to ward off threatening famine, my 
pack almost rolled off my shoulders in my convul- 
sions of laughter at the ridiculous appearance pre- 
sented by my cortege, when I fancied what Colonel 

, Captain — -, and others with whom I had so 

recently promenaded and flirted, and who had al- 
ways seemed to imagine that I was not strong 
enough to bring my own prayer-book home from 
church, would think, could they see me now! But 
my mirth was soon checked by the thought that 
they were at that moment going through sterner 
scenes and harder trials with our vanquished chief- 
tain. Imagine my distress and chagrin, when, on 
reaching home and triumphantly opening my bun- 
dles to display my dearly won treasures, I found the 
tea, coffee, sugar and spices intermingled in sad 
confusion, while the meal and flour were well shaken 
up together, and the bars of soap had slidden down 
to the very bottom of the lard-can ! However, 
people on the brink of starvation must not be too 
choice, and we shall hear from some of these things 
again. 

As nightfall drew near, vague fears began to creep 
over us ; for we felt that with the daylight would 
vanish most of our courage, and again we began to 
picture to ourselves desperadoes, under cover of 
night, forcing entrance into the house. Again our 
little household was assembled in conclave to devise 
some means of safety, when in came our next neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Blaine. We all regarded her in amaze- 
ment at her hardihood in venturing out, for of 
course everything like visiting was suspended; but 
she soon explained by telling us she had heard that 
by going down to the Provost Marshal's office we 
could get "protection papers," which would insure 
safety to the holders of them. 

"An admirable suggestion," exclaimed we all ; but, 
thinks I to myself, we are very much in the fix of 



the council of mice, who decided that it would be an 
excellent plan to bell the cat, when one old grand- 
father among them inquired, " Who will put the bell 
on ? " Everybody thought the protection papers 
ought to be gotten without delay, for the shadows 
were ominously lengthening; but nobody was will- 
ing to go to the City Hall, the very nest of the 
dreaded " Yankees," to ask for them. A protracted 
pause — the case seemed desperate — something must 
be done — soon it would be too dark to think of ven- 
turing out. On the one hand, the idea of making 
our way into the midst of the terrible Yankees ; on 
the other, scenes of horror that might be in store for 
a house full of unprotected women. 

" I'll go ! " said I ; " I will be one of any three who 
will undertake the daring enterprise." 

The next volunteer was Mrs. Blaine; and Mrs. 
Mills, emboldened by her example, agreed to make 
the third. So, collecting all the veils from the as- 
sembled household, we donned three apiece, and 
linking arms together, and followed by the hopes 
and prayers of all the rest, we sallied forth. On we 
went, our features set in grim determination, scarce 
a word spoken. No human being did we pass on the 
streets, save Federal soldiers strolling about as if 
enjoying the sight of the city they had so long 
striven in vain to enter. To our surprise, we' were 
treated by these with the greatest respect and 
courtesy, always giving us the sidewalk, and even 
checking rude laughter whenever we drew near. 
Still, so strained were all my nerves, so agitating and 
conflicting my emotions, and so different the scene 
from our accustomed walks through our beautiful 
city, that I felt like one walking in a dream, and was 
startled when after passing the corner of Seventh 
and Grace streets, a rustling sound causing me to 
look around, I found that we were treading, almost 
ankle-deep in some places, through burnt papers, 
many of them charred and smoked, but on others 
the writing still legible, so that we could see that 
they were public documents which had been de- 
stroyed, I suppose, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy : and as I now saw them blowing 
hither and thither in every direction, I thought them 
a fit emblem of our nation's hopes just scattered to 
the winds. 

Passing by our own beautiful Capitol Square, the 
tenderness welled up from my heart and well nigh 
overflowed in tears, as I thought how dear was that 
spot to every Virginian, our pride as well as our joy : 
how her young men and maidens had loved to stroll 
through those shaded walks, their merry laughter 
rivaling in melody the music of the band which was 
wont to enliven the scene ; or the " old, old story," 
seeming all the sweeter as the gentle maiden listened 
to it, mingled with the plash of the fountain in the 
summer moonlight. Spring had just spread her first 
fresh carpet of green over the sward, which we had 
deemed almost too sacred to be pressed even by the 
dainty foot of childhood ; but now with indignation 
akin to disgust, we beheld there groups of negro 
soldiers, the blackest, it appeared to me, I had ever 
seen, looking all the blacker, I suppose, from con- 
trast with their bright blue uniform. These were 
lolling lazily on our beautiful grass, many of them 
cooking their dinners there, as we saw by the iron 
pot swinging from a tripod, and the smoke curling 
up through the tender young leaves of the graceful 
elms, while their mules were browsing near, and pro- 
faning the spot with their coarse hoofs. 

But without trusting ourselves for one word of 
comment, we silently pressed on to the Provost 
Marshal's office, at the corner of Capitol and Elev^ 
enth streets. Here we found the portico and halls 
densely crowded with soldiers hurrying to and fro ; 
and to our surprise and great relief, many other 
ladies were there, bent on the same errand as our- 
selves. Here, as everywhere else, we were treated 
with the utmost courtesy. Between two files of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets to preserve order, we 
were politely conducted in by an officer to the offi- 
cial who was busily engaged in making out such 
papers as we were in quest of. There we had to 
await our turn ; and meanwhile, turning to an officer 
writing at a table, I asked if he would.be kind 
enough to inform me how long it would be before 
postal communication with the North would be open 
to the public, as I was very anxious to communicate 
with friends there. 

" It will probably be four or five days," said he ; 
"but take your seat here, miss," offering me a 
chair, pen and paper, " and write your letter, and I 
will not only see that it is sent immediately, but you 



shall receive the reply promptly. Tell your corre- 
spondent to direct- to care of Major ." 

With sincere gratitude I accepted his kind offer, 
and wrote my letter, which I remember was in these 
words: "Fannie is very ill, but we are more com- 
fortable than we could have expected under the 

circumstances. Write immediately, care of ." 

Then, handing the pen to my gallant enemy (?) I" 
asked him : " Will you be kind enough to read that 
letter and add your address? " 

He took the letter, but without reading it wrote 
his address and sealed it. I have always been sorry 
that in the excitement of the moment I failed to take 
particular note of his name, and only remember that 
it struck me as being German ; but should this by 
chance ever meet his eye, he will please hereby ac- 
cept my grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy, 
and of the true gentlemanly delicacy with which it 
was extended : an acknowledgment not the less 
sincere that it has been ten years delayed in the ex- 
pression. But should my friend, Major , never 

see this, yet if it ever happens to come under the 
notice of any other Federal officer or soldier who 
did one deed of kindness to any Virginian woman in 
that her dark hour of need, I beg that he will accept 
my thanks in her behalf. 

Here let me say, and be it ever spoken to the 
honor of the American flag, that, so far as I know, 
the triumphal entry of the Federal army into Rich- 
mond was not disgraced by one deed of insult or 
oppression to any woman, or indeed to any citizen. 
All their efforts seem to have been directed toward 
conciliation, and to bringing order out of chaos ; 
affording protection to persons and property, and 
endeavoring to relieve, sj far as possible, the want 
and suffering which they found here ; and I have 
never heard an opinion contrary to this expressed 
by a single person who remained in the city after 
they came. 

On one occasion, after the fair sex had commenced 
to venture on the streets a little for air and exercise, 
two young ladies, closely veiled, were walking down 
Franklin Street, when two young officers passed 
them, just at that moment a playful breeze lifted 
the veil from the bright, pretty face of one of the 
damsels, and laid it at the feet of one of the officers. 
He, affecting to be very much disturbed by her see- 
ing him, clapped his military cap over his face, then 
picked up the veil, and, with a gallant bow, handed 
it to its fair owner, who, trying to conceal her good- 
humored smile, gracefully expressed her thanks, and 
passed on. 

But to return to the Provost Marshal's office. In 
a short time our "protection paper" was handed us, 
which forbade any one entering the premises " on 
pain of death," and authorizing the guard to shoot 
any person thus trespassing. Seizing the precious 
document, we hastened home, feeling much relieved 
that we had succeeded in " belling the cat," though 
the sequel led us to think there had really been no 
need for any such precaution. 

In a few days my courteous friend, Major , 

himself rode up to our door, followed by his orderly, 
and handed me a reply to my letter to Philadelphia. 

Immediately on the occupation of the city, rations 
were issued by the Federal commander to such as 
needed them, and few there were who did not. Most 
persons had invested all their available means in 
Confederate bonds ; and my sister and I then had 
our little all lying in our trunks in Confederate 
" promises to pay," representing ostensibly many 
thousands of dollars, but now worthless as so much 
waste paper, and our only available cash a silver 
half-dime, worn for years as a memento, which we 
now spent for medicine. In this state of things, it is 
not surprising that even ladies reared in ease and 
luxury nbw crowded to the ration office to get their 
allotted portions of codfish, fat pork and yellow 
meal, for this was all there was between them and 
starvation. 

The scene which the artist Rogers has perpetuated 
in marble of "drawing rations "is no fancy sketch, 
for I saw the counterpart of it when, with little Lettie 
to carry the basket, I made my way through the 
hungry throng, with mingled feelings of gratitude 
and humiliation, to receive our share. 

Though we knew our army had been defeated, and 
was retreating we knew not whither, yet hope still 
flickered in our hearts ; for we thought possibly 
General Lee might be able to make a stand at some 
point farther south, and our Confederacy yet take a 
place among the nations of earth. This, till on the 
night of Sunday, April 9th, we were sitting in our 



